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EOPLE nowadays want to know the how and why 

of their religion. What St. Bernard days of knowl- 
edge in general, we may say of our religion: “That 
which matters is . . . that which most promotes love.” 
Now it seems to me not enough to say that when people 
are at Mass they should imagine themselves standing 
under the Cross; nor that the Mass is the renewal, repe- 
tion and continuation of the Sacrifice of Calvary. They 
want to know how this and why the Church is so severe 
on the matter of Sunday Mass. That the Mass is a real 
sacrifice we all know, and that it is the same sacrifice as 
that of the Cross. But how and why this is we do not 
find it so easy to explain. The explanations of learned 
authors are not altogether satisfactory. A mystic slay- 
ing, a death represented, a sword of words—are all very 
unsatisfactory phrases, since in the Mass we have to do 
with a real sacrifice, and a real relation to the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, and a mystic phraseology and a mystic explana- 
tion will not suffice. Moreover, to say that for the es- 
sence of sacrifice, it suffices to reduce the victim to a lower 
condition is to weaken the conception mankind has al- 
ways held of sacrifice and it does not square with the 
instances we know of in Scripture. 

WH~AT Is A SACRIFICE? 

Now a sacrifice, I believe, is an offering made to and 
accepted by God. It is not a gift in the ordinary sense 
of the word. God has no need of our gifts. “Should I 
be hungry I shall not tell you, for all the world is mine 
and the fulness thereof.” And if He did require our 
gifts, there would be no means of delivering them over. 
What then can man do to acknowledge God’s supreme 
dominion and make expiation for sin? All he can do is 
to deprive himself of the ownership and use of his offer- 
ing, by pouring it out, slaying it, driving it into the wild- 
erness, and thus deposit it beyond his own reach; or by 
burning, reduce it to its elements, and thus in a manner 
hand it back to its Creator, to be used again by Him in 
the formation of new substances. Hence in sacrifice there 
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must be three elements: a voluntary offering, the de- 
struction of it, and its acceptance by God. Nor are all 
these three parts—offering, destruction and acceptance, 
of the essence of sacrifice, in such a way that in the 
absence of some one of them there is no sacrifice. All are 
agreed that destruction is not of the essence of the: sacri- 
fice.. Only the priest can offer sacrifice. But the slaying 
of the victim was not of the priestly office. The Lord did 
not crucify Himself but He offered Himself and poured 
out His. Blood on the Cross. This was the proper office 
of the priest. 

Now in an absolute sacrifice, like that of the Cross, the 
same victim can be offered only once. But in the Mass, 
which is a relative sacrifice, the same victim is offered as 
often as ‘the sacrifice is renewed. The slaying of the vic- 
tim can take place only once; hence it cannot be repeated 
in the Mass. This is a relative sacrifice referring to the 
sacrifice of the Cross in which the victim was really slain. 
Though relative, the Mass is a real and true sacrifice, as 
complete in itself as a relative sacrifice can be. Being 
therefore a real sacrifice the Mass contains all the essen- 
tials of sacrifice. The destruction of the victim, though 
not an essential part, yet belongs to the integrity of a 
sacrifice, it is a part of sacrifice which must come in some- 
where and at some time, not necessarily here and now, but 
a part which in this case of the Mass has already been 
duly consummated in the past. 


TuHe.OFFERING OF THE VICTIM. 


So much for the slaying ; but the offering of the victim— 
this is an essential part of every sacrifice. Hence it is 
above all, the offering of the victim that makes the Mass 
a true sacrifice. This offering is renewed each time that 
the sacrifice is offered. In the old sacrifices the victim 
was first offered and then slain. In the new it is offered 
again because it is still alive after being slain. Hence in 
the Apocalypse the Lamb is seen standing as it were slain. 
Slain, because the sacrifice is consummated ; standing, be- 
cause still alive. 

It follows then that the sacrificial action consists not in 
the slaying but in the offering of a victim who will be, or 
as in the case of the Mass, has been, actually slain. 
Hence the Mass is a real sacrifice because a real victim is 
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really again offered, and that victim which was once for 
all really slain, has been raised up again that it might be 
offered anew. All the rest, the double consecration, the 
state of food, the Communion, admirably represent the 
action, as they doubtless are intended to do, but they do 
not constitute it in its essence of sacrifice. Evidently the 
offering of the victim, which constitutes the sacrificial 
action in the Mass, is effected at the moment of conse- 
cration, and endures till the Communion. It is not the 
preliminary offering of the bread and wine. The offering 
is effected at the moment when the Priest and Victim 
comes upon the altar. 
Gop’s ACCEPTANCE. 

But what about our third element of sacrifice, God’s 
acceptance of the offering? This, it would seem, is as much 
of the essence of sacrifice as the offering itself. If the 
offering can be renewed, so can the acceptance, and each 
act of offering requires an act of acceptance. This ac- 
ceptance by God is formally signified at the same moment 
as the offering is made, the moment of consecration. As 
the fire. from Heaven came upon Elias’ offering and con- 
sumed the holocaust, so now the Holy Spirit, the Divine 
Fire from Heaven, descends upon the Christian altar, and 
consecrates the bread and wine, consuming their substance, 
changing them into the Body and Blood of our Victim, 
signifying at the same time God’s acceptance of our offer- 
ing. The Mass, tlien, is a true sacrifice, because it con- 
tains all the essentials of a sacrifice. 

Tue MAss AND THE Cross, 


So far for what makes the essence of sacrifice in the 
Mass. What now establishes the identity of the Mass 
with the sacrifice of the Cross? The same Priest, yes; 
the same Victim, yes; and the same sacrificial act. This 
last is the point we wish to emphasize: the same sacrificial 
act. If this is demonstrated, it seems to me that nothing 
is wanting to prove the Mass the same identical sacrifice 
as that of the Cross. Now the act of sacrifice consists not 
in the slaying, but in the offering of the victim. It is this 
act of offering which constitutes the sacrificial act—and 
it is this sacrificial act which is the same sacrificial act as 
that of the Cross. 

The Council of Trent tells us that the two sacrifices are 
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the same, only do they differ in the manner of offering. 
Now it is just the offering, we have tried to show, that 
constitutes the sacrificial action. But the action of offer- 
ing is something different from the manner of offering. 
The manner of offering in the two sacrifices is different. 
In the one it is the real effusion of blood, in the other it is 
under the sacramental species. But the action is the same 
in both. And how can we prove this? By the relation of 
both to the Last Supper. The same rite which institutes 
the sacrifice of the Mass, establishes also its identity with 
that of the Cross. The act, as well as the manner, of 
offering in the Mass, is the same as that of the Last Sup- 
per. “Do this in commemoration of Me.” From these 
words addressed to the Apostles, the priest derives both 
his power and his commission to do, through the laying 
on of their hands, what the Apostles were commissioned 
to do. By the words of Institution he consecrates as our 
Lord consecrated; he offers the same victim which our 
Lord offered; and this in the same manner, under the 
same species, as our Lord Himself. 

Now what our Lord did at the Last Supper, undoubt- 
edly had reference to the next day’s sacrifice on the Cross. 
On Holy Thursday He offered indeed a complete sacrifice, 
since He offered Himself up sealed as a victim. But like 
the Mass, this was a relative sacrifice. Like the Mass it 
was so closely related to the Cross, that from the Cross 
it drew all its efficacy, not perhaps as a Sacrament vet 
indeed as a sacrifice. The perfect identity then of the 
Mass with the sacrifice of the Cross is established by the 
relationship of both to the Last Supper. From the latter, 
as from its conduit, it derives the manner as well as the 
efficacy, of the offering; from the former, as from its 
source, it derives not indeed its essence, but its integrity 
and its consummation as a sacrifice. 


The most direct proof of the equality of triangles is by 
superimposing them. If we can show that in the Mass 
there is not only the same Priest and the same Victim as 
in the sacrifice on Calvary, but also the same sacrificia: 
action, we are placing as it were, our triangles one over 
the other, and establishing a demonstration of the identity 
of our Christian rite with the sacrifice of Calvary. It 
seems to me that if Catholics have a clear conception of 
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what it is that makes the Mass the same sacrifice as that 
of Calvary, they will not only find help for their own de 
votion, but will also be in a position to show inquirers 
why the Mass is the center of all our worship, and why 
the Church is so insistent in requiring our presence at it. 


The Prayer Book of the Church 


Tue Rev. H. Git, S.J. 
The “Irish Monthly’ 


"TS HOSE who are accustomed to give some time every 
day to meditation and prayer are often at a loss for 
a suitable book from which to prepare their points of 
meditation. In a matter where so much depends on each 
one’s particular disposition it is not easy to lay down a 
general rule. Yet the object of these few pages is to insist 
on the claims of a book—a very treasure-house of every 
kind of spiritual food and strength—which is not known 
by Catholics as it should be, namely, the Roman Missal. 
translations of which may be obtained for a very moderate 
sum. It may be said without fear of contradiction that 
there is no book in the Church—except the Holy Scrip- 
ture—which more clearly bears the mark of the Finger 
of God. It is, in fact, a rearrangement of the Bible. 
In considering the qualities which should be possessed by 
a “meditation book,” we must clearly distinguish between 
preparing our meditation and spiritual reading. They are 
too often confused. Many of the classical meditation books 
are rather books of spiritual reading than meditation. 
The object of a preparation is to have some subject ready 
for the time of our prayer, so that we may occupy our 
minds with spiritual thoughts. The chief fruit from a 
meditation is that which the individual gets from his own 
personal thought. What St. Ignatius lays down for the 
conductor of a retreat is even truer of our daily prayer: 
He who gives to another the, method and order of a medi- 
tation or contemplation, ought faithfully to narrate the history 
of the contemplation or meditation, going through the points 
however only briefly, and with a short explanation; because when 
a person who contemplates, takes a true ground-work .of the 
history, discussing and reasoning for himself, and meeting with 
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something that makes the history clearer and better felt (whether 
this happen through his own reasoning, or through the enlighten- 
ment of his understanding by Divine grace), he thereby enjoys 
greater spiritual relish and fruit, than if he who gives the Exer- 
cises had minutely explained and developed the meaning of the 
history: for it is not to know much, but it is to understand and 
savor the matter interiorly, that fills and satisfies the soul. 


Judged by this standard many of our meditation books 
fail in so far that they do not leave enough to individual 
work. They assign meanings, dictate affections of the 
will, lay down for us the conclusions we should arrive at, 
the resolutions we must make, and, in fact, the writer 
ofien makes the whole meditation for us instead of leav- 
ing it to ourselves. Since every individual differs from 
others in the details of his interior life, it is no wonder 
that this kind of book so often fails to please. They 
teach many useful lessons and thoughts, but they should 
be regarded more as books of spiritual reading tian as 
meditation books. 

A very few minutes are sufficient to prepare our 
morning's meditation. The rest of the time assigned to 
that duty may be usefully employed in spiritual reading. 
Thus one of the chief qualities of a meditation book 
should be to present us briefly with a suitable matter, 
which during our time of prayer we may turn over in our 
minds so as to “draw fruit for our souls.” A little 
thought will show that the Missal fulfils most abundantly 
all the qualities, which should be found in a book for the 
preparation of meditation. The wonder :is that this 
obvious fact is so often lost sight of. 

Our Lord tells us that no one can come to the Father 
unless through Him, for He is the way, the truth, and the 
life. Now, in the first place, the Missal centers round 
Our Lord and His life, and collects from Holy Scripture 
many texts and passages bearing on the particular in- 
cident celebrated. Whether the Church celebrates a fes- 
tival of Our Lord, of His Blessed Mother, of St. Joseph, 
or of any of the saints, or commemorates an incident 
closely connected with the Christian faith, such as the 
finding of the Holy Cross,-we ‘find in the Missal every- 
thing calculated to help us in making a good meditation. 
By following the Epistles and Gospels of the Sundays 
throughout the year we are enabled to make a complete 
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survey of Our Lord’s life. The matter in any one Mass 
is more. than sufficient to form the subject of several 
days’ meditation. Then again, during the week we may 
find in the Masses of the different Saints the application 
of Christ’s teachings to their lives and deaths. 

Not only do the Epistles and Gospels afford food for 
meditation, but we find in the Introits, Offertories, Com- 
munion, etc., texts which keep us in mind of the spirit of 
the day. For example, the Introit of the Mass of the 
Immaculate Conception is from Isaias, Ch. 61, 


I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, and my soul shall be joy- 
ful in my God; fur He hath clothed me with the garments of 
salvation, and with the robe of justice hath He covered me, as 
a bride adorned with her jewels. 

In the Gradual we find an application of a text from 
Judith: 

“O Virgin Mary, blessed art thou of the Lord most high, 
above all the women of the earth. Thou art the glory of Jeru- 
salen, thou art the joy of Israel, thou art the honor of our 
people,” and from the Canticles, “Thou are all fair, O Mary, 
and the original stain of sin is not in thee.” 

Compare with the joyful exultation of these passages 
the sadness of the thoughts suggested from the Feast of 
the Seven Dolors: 

Thou art sorrowful and tearful, O Virgin Mary, standing 
at the cross of the Lord Jesus, thy Son, our Redeemer. Holy 
Mary, the Queen of Heaven, and mistress of the world, stood 
by the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, full of sadness. Be 
mindful, O Virgin mother of God, when thou standest before 
the face of the Lord, to speak good things for us and turn away 
His anger. 

Even more noticeable are the texts that indicate the 
spirit of the festivals of our Lord. On Easter Sunday we 
cry out, “This is the day which the Lord hath made: let 
us be glad and rejoice therein.” On Christmas Day we 
read: 

A light shall shine upon us this day: for our Lord is born 
to us; and he shall be called wonderful, God, the Prince of 
Peace, the Father of the world to come; of whose reign three 
shall he no end. Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth he 
glad before the face of the Lord; because He cometh.” For the 
feast of a martvr we find. “Thou hast crowned him with clor 


and honor; and hast set him over the works of thy hands, 
Lord. ‘| 


It is, however, the passages from the Gospels which 
will naturally supply most ample matter for our medita- 
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tion. They all are concerned with the life and teaching 
of our Lord, and keep us in touch not only with the New 
Testament, but with the mind of the Church. It has 
sometimes been objected that, by using the ordinary type 
of meditation book, we fail to keep in touch with the 
liturgical life of the Church. This reproach can certainly 
not be made against the use of the Missal. For those 
who say the Divine Office, and who say Mass, or assist 
at it, the utility of this use of the Missal is obvious. The 
Mass and the Office supplement each other, and thus the 
meditation is altogether in harmony with the spirit of the 
Liturgical year. 

Another point to be noticed is that the Missal supplies 
matter, not only for mental prayer, but also for various 
kinds of vocal prayer. In addition to the primary prayer 
allotted to each day, there are the beautiful prayers of the 
Canon of the Mass. These prayers are sanctioned by the 
use of the Church and her Saints for hundreds of years. 
They indicate the very essence of the sacramental life of 
Jesus on our altars. Then if we wish to ponder gently 
over the words of some well-known prayer or hymn, we 
have the wonderful sequences, the Stabat Mater, the Veni, 
sancte Spiritus, the Dies Irae, the Lauda Sion, and others, 
all full of instruction, love of God, human pathos and 
divine mercy and sympathy. 

If, together with our Missal, we keep by us a Life of 
Christ, such as Fouard’s, from it we may supplement the 
Gospel history. 

Finally, the use of a Missal for meditation is an ex- 
cellent preparation for daily Mass. The Mass becomes, 
as it were, part of our meditation. We approach the Holy 
Sacrifice with mind and heart attuned to the sentiments 
of the Church, and our celebration of, or assistance at, 
Mass becomes far more real and intimate, than if we had 
made our meditation on some subject less directly con- 
nected with the Mass. 

It has heen taken for granted in the foregoing pages 
that normally the Prayer-Book used at the Mass is a 
Missal. All that has been said in favor of using the 
Missal as a meditation hook anplies with increased force 
to its use as a Praver-Book to be used during Mass. One 
of the most useful ways in which a Catholic teacher can 
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foster a love for the Mass is to make his or her class 
familiar with the Missal, and by going over the next 
day’s Mass with the children, gradually bring them to 
have a keen love and appreciation for the grandest of all 
the devotions of the Church. Were the Mass every- 
where treated in this way the attendance at daily Mass 
by those who have left school would be greatly increased ; 
one would no longer see so many students who had been 
accustomed to go to daily Mass at school, giving up this 
practise altogether when they are left to themselves. 


Ecclesiastical Burial 
Tue Rt. Rev. THomas F. Littis, D.D. 


Bishop of Kansas City. 


ROM the time of her foundation by Christ the 

Catholic Church, as a loving mother, has always 
shown the greatest solicitude for the spiritual welfare of 
the children of the faith. This maternal care is especially 
manifested in behalf of the dying and the dead. Daily 
she admonishes us not to forget, that we must die. 
Memento mori! “Dust thou art, and into dust thou shalt 
return.” (Gen. iii:19.) Daily she reminds us, that the 
only safe preparation for death is a righteous life. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord . . . for their 
works will follow them.” (Apoc. xiv:13.) “With him 
that feareth the Lord, it shall go well in the latter end, 
and in the day of his death he shall be blessed.” (Eccles. 
i:13.) There are some who imagine that the preparation 
for a happy death is a distinct program, a set of spiritual 
exercises to be gone through during the last few expiring 
hours of life. What a fatal error! What a melancholy 
delusion to defer the most important duty in life to the 
last moment, when the body perhaps is worn out with 
disease and the mind reduced to utter helplessness. Is it 
not tempting the Almighty? Is it not like trying how far 
His goodness and mercy will go? “God is not mocked. 

. He that soweth in the flesh, of the flesh shall reap 
corruption. But he that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit 
shall reap life everlasting.” (Gal. vi:7, 8.) 
But no matter how carefully conformed to the law of 
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God his life may have been, the true Christian does not 
want to enter eternity without that special and immediate 

preparation so earnestly recommended and demanded by 

the Church. At the first intimation that one of his flock 

is ill, the zealous pastor hastens to the bedside of the sick 

person. He will not wait for a formal invitation, although 

he usually learns the need for his services through infor- 

mation furnished by the relatives or friends of the one 

afflicted. Good Catholics know that they have a sacred 

obligation in this all-important matter. They are con- 

vinced, that failure to call the priest is cruel and un- 
pardonable, and they will not wait until the patient is un- 
conscious or death imminent. We should be mindful, that 
aside from the supernatural strength conferred upon the 
soul by Extreme Unction, the natural results accruing 
from its reception are also very great. Experience teaches 
that some of the spiritual advantages derived from this 
Sacrament, such as comfort, courage, renewed confidence 
in God’s mercy and peaceful resignation to His holy will, 
also react on the physical condition of the patient, and 
that such reaction is often the factor that decides the issue 
of certain diseases, finally leading to complete restoration 
of health. 

The first step in the priestly assistance to those dan- 
gerously ill is the hearing of the patient’s confession and 
the conferring of sacramental absolution. After confes- 
sion Holy Viaticum is administered—the Spiritual Bread. 
by which the immortal soul is nourished and strength- 
ened for its journey to eternity, for the passage to glorv 
and happiness forever. Then follows the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, which is ordinarily succeeded by the 
imparting of the Apostolic Benediction or “last blessing.”’ 
Happy the Christian thus fortified and equipped for the 
journey to his everlasting home! 

Deserving here of particular mention is the Bona 
Mors Confraternity (or Confraternity of the Agony of 
Christ), a purpose of which is the preparation of the 
faithful for a holy death by soothing and comforting the 
last moments of the dying through prayer and other good 
works. We recommend and approve the erection of this 
Confraternity in every parish. 
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FUNERALS. 


The Church insists that the funerals of the faithful 
be always in harmony with Catholic ideas and truly Chris- 
tian sentiments. The Catholic idea of funerals is in direct 
contradiction to non-Christian practises. Persons of 
worldly minds are usually solicitous about the costly 
casket, floral tributes, eulogistic funeral orations, a beauti- 
ful hearse and high-priced monuments. But to the true 
and humble Catholic, guided by Christian ideals, the Holy 
Sacrifice of Mass, the sublime and efficacious prayers of 
the ritual, interment in ground blessed by ceremony, and 
the devout prayers of the faithful who attend the funeral, 
are more important than fleeting show, from which the de- 
ceased derives no benefit whatever. Still many have de- 
parted from these traditions. Many are too anxious about 
an extravagant funeral display, which at times assumes 
the character of a pageant or a triumphal procession. 
There should be moderation! Quite often those who can 
ill afferd it go to such unreasonable expense on the occa- 
sion of a funeral, that their families will suffer for months, 
nay years, on that account. The faithful should liberate 
themselves from the burden of this useless custom and 
silly fashion. Greedy commercialism will invade now- 
adays the house of mourning, imposing on the tender feel- 
ings of the bereaved and distressed ones. How plain and 
simple was the burial of Christians in former times. The 
faithful then showed their respect for the dead not so 
much by vain display at their funerals as by remembering 
them piously for years in their prayers and at the Holy 
Sacrifice. No. 236 of the Diocese Statutes, reads as 
follows: “The Church detests extravagance on the oc- 
casion of funerals. A funeral that costs more than twenty 
per cent. of the annual revenue of a family, is certainly 
extravagant. Mortuary cards of condolence, containing 
promises of prayers and Masses, sent to the home and laid 
on the casket are far better and more appreciated by de- 
vout Catholics than expensive and perishable floral offer- 
ings.” 

Those whose privilege it is to visit the home of the 
bereaved family to express their sympathy in the hour 
of grief and sorrow,. as well as members of Sodalities 
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or Societies who have been invited to stay with the body, 
should not omit to pray fervently for the repose of the 
soul of the deceased. It is unnecessary to say, that 
unbecoming conversation and levity of conduct are out of 
place on such occasions—being disrespectful to the dead 
and disedifying to the living. 

We do not recommend the opening of the casket on 
the occasion of funerals, be it after the services outside 
the Church or at the grave. If the immediate relatives 
and_ friends wish to view the remains of a departed one, 
let them do so in the sacred silence and seclusion of the 
home. 

“The funeral services should take place from the parish 
Church, unless the deceased legitimately elected another 
church.” (Can. 1216.) The remains of infants must 
also be brought to the church and services held as pre- 
scribed by the Ritual. Therefore, before announcing the 
time and place of these services, the pastor should be 
consulted and detailed arrangements made with him. 
Otherwise serious inconvenience may result. There may 
be two funerals on the same day; or it may happen that 
a Requiem Mass is not permitted by the rubrics on the 
day selected by the relatives. 

Canonical and Diocesan Regulations (No. 235) pre- 
scribe, that funerals be held in the morning, and that the 
Holy Sacrifice of Mass, except in very urgent cases, 
should never be omitted. They should not take place 
on Sundays or Holy days of obligation, unless necessity 
demands it. Should for special reasons a funeral be held in 
the afternoon, the Mass is to be said either on the funeral 
day itself, or on the preceding or next available morning 
with as many of the mourners present as possible. 

Let the funeral be always on time. Unnecessary delay 
is annoying to both priest and undertaker. They have 
other services and engagements. 

The music at the Requiem Mass should always be in 
accordance with the regulations of the Church. The 
“Dies irae” and the “Libera” are not to be omitted. To 
substitute an “Ave Maria” for the “Domine Jesu Christe” 
at the Offertory is against all rubrics. Sentimental selec- 
tions in the vernacular are a grave abuse and should not be 
tolerated by the rector. Pope Pius X. of blessed memory 
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says in his Motu Proprio on Sacred Music: “It is for- 
bidden to sing anything whatever in the vernacular in the 
solemn liturgical functions. . . . Nor is it lawful to 
change the prescribed texts for others selected at will, or 
to omit them either entirely or in part.” 

At Catholic funerals none other than the banners and 
regalia of Catholic societies are allowed, the national flag 
excepted. Societies, and emblems hostile to the Church, 
shall under no circumstances be permitted. (Can. 1233.) 

Canon 1235 says: “The poor shall be given decent 
funeral services and burial free of charge, inclusive of the 
exequies, according to the laws of liturgy and the dio- 
cesan statutes.” 

In connection herewith we remember with gratitude 
and praise the kind and generous services rendered in 
behalf of the poor and afflicted, the homeless and the 
friendless, by the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, 
which have been established in many parishes. May 
their devotion to the principles of human kindness never 
weaken, and their spontaneous readiness to allay distress 
and lift the burden of despair ever continue. 

The relatives and friends of the deceased should have 
a Mass said or sung on the thirtieth day after the death, 
called the Month’s Mind, and, if possible, also on each 
recurring anniversary. It is a duty and a consolation to 
remember in our prayers the souls of the faithful departed, 
particularly those who were near and dear to us; and let 
us not forget that the most efficacious means of rendering 
them assistance is the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
CHRISTIAN BurRIAL 


The burial rites of the Church constitute a mark of 
respect which is not to be shown to those who in their lives 
have proved themselves unworthy of such honor. To de- 
termine who is entitled to Christian Burial, Diocesan Reg- 
ulations enjoin, that in Kansas City and in places with 
two or more parishes having a common cemetery, the 
undertaker in charge of the funeral will present to the 
superintendent of the cemetery a Christian Burial Cer- 
tificate signed by the Pastor at whose church the funeral 
services are held. 

In case a body is brought for burial from another 
place, the relatives are required to bring a certificate from 
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their pastor stating that the deceased is entitled to Chris- 
tian burial. 

Only those are entitled to a Catholic funeral and burial 
in a Catholic cemetery, who die in communion with the 
Church. Sometimes these privileges are to be denied, 
because the laws of the Church were ignored ‘and violated 
by the deceased. Hence apostate’, heretics, those who 
deliberately take their lives, excommunicated persons, 
notorious sinners, are as a rule excluded from Catholic 
burial, unless they have given before death some signs 
of repentance. (Cf. Can. 1240.) 

Deprived of ecclestiastical burial are also “those who 
have given orders to cremate their body.” Canon 1203 
says: “The bodies of the faithful must be buried ; crema- 
tion is forbidden. Should anyone order his body to be 
cremated, such order is unlawful, and any stipulation, will 
or disposition to that effect must be disregarded.” Con- 
sequently, if the family or connections of the deceased 
propose to carry out such a wish, the Church orders that 
ecclesiastical burial with the funeral service be denied. 
And justly so! The bodies of the faithful departed, which 
have been Temples of the Holy Ghost, should be fittingly 
interred in consecrated ground, and the abominable, pagan 
practice of cremation, now again receiving noticeable at- 
tention in larger cities, is branded by the Church as a 
“detestable abuse of the human body.” 

Ecclesiastical burial rites (i. e. the accompanying of 
the body and blessing of the grave by the priest) are not 
to be given the faithful, when their bodies are to»be buried 
in other than Catholic cemeteries. Converts, however, 
whose surviving non-Catholic relatives have a family lot 
in another cemetery; and Catholics also who had a lot in 
such non-Catholic cemetery previous to 1853, or who have 
since acquired one in good faith, without any intention of 
violating the ecclesiastical law, can be buried in such non- 
Catholic cemetery with the ceremonies of the Church. 
(Cf. III. C. of Balt.) 


CEMETERIES AND THEIR CARE 


Numerous ecclesiastical ordinances enjoin, that the 
graveyard be surrounded by a wall or a suitable fence to 
secure the area from profanation. (Cf, Can, 1210.) As 
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far as we know, the faithful of this diocese have no reason 
to complain that the resting place of their deceased is 
overgrown with weeds and briars, or otherwise neglected. 
The people, appreciating the pastor’s solicitude, as a rule 
will cheerfully contribute toward the beautifying of the 
consecrated habitation of their dead. : 

Cemetery Regulations concerning title to lots (terms 
and conditions of conveyance), care of grounds, planting 
or removal of trees, roads and walks, sodding, mounds, 
flowers, etc., should be carefully observed. 

Curbing, coping and paving of cemetery lots should 
never be encouraged, as such meaningless ornamentation 
involves expense and makes the burial-grounds resemble 
a vast stone-yard rather than a neat lawn or park. 

It is the duty of the Ordinary of the diocese, and of 
pastors and superiors, to see to it that in cemeteries there 
are not placed epitaphs, eulogistic inscriptions, and orna- 
ments, out of harmony with Catholic faith and piety. 
(Can. 1211.) Tombstones often show a great perversion 
of the artistic sense, lacking in spiritual earnestness, be- 
cause the conception of the eternal is forgotten. Pastors 
should see that there are no monuments with pagan em- 
blems, that no foolish inscriptions render those erected, 
often at much expense, ridiculous to persons of taste. The 
proper monument is the cross—the sign of Redemption, 
the symbol of mercy and Christian charity. 

No disinterments are allowed without the written per- 
mission of the Bishop of the diocese. (Can. 1214.) Only 
Catholic services are permitted in the cemetery. 

In the afternoon of All Saints Day, or the Sunday 
following this feast, special Services for the Dead should 
be held in every Catholic cemetery of the Diocese, and the 
people of the parishes urgently requested to attend. But 
not only then, or at the burial of a relative or friend, but 
also on other occasions devout Catholics find consolation 
and spiritual comfort in visiting the graves of the dead 
to supplicate God’s mercy.in their behalf. They love to 
go frequently to the last resting place of a kind father or 
a dear mother, a brother, or a sister, a friend or a relative, 
who lived in their homes, shared in their works, in their 
pleasures, in their grief and in their sorrow. They have 
loved them in life; they will not forget them in death. 








Indulgences 
From the “Irish Catholic’ 


N indulgence is the remission by the Church, on speci- 

fied conditions, of the whole or a part of the 
temporal punishment or satisfaction, due for sins after 
their guilt has been repented of and forgiven. 

Living members of the Church may gain direct remis- 
sion of the merited temporal penalties of their sins 
by fulfilling the conditions with the proper disposition. 
Indulgences are applied to Souls in Purgatory, by way 
of suffrage, that is, by supplication, for these souls have 
passed beyond the direct power and jurisdiction of the 
Church (Canon 911 of the Code of Canon Law.) 

Christ has committed to His Vicar on earth the full 
power to grant indulgences from the spiritual treasury of 
the Church. Cardinals, Bishops, and other ecclesiastical 
authorities have limited power to grant partial indulgences 
(Canon 912). 

How To GAIn INDULGENCES 

1. Indulgences may be gained by any Catholic who is 
free from excommunication and under the jurisdiction of 
him who grants the indulgence. He must be free from 
mortal sin, have the proper intention to gain the indul- 
gence or indulgences, and he must personally fulfil all 
the conditions prescribed (Canon 925). 

2. A plenary indulgence annexed to certain good works 
(granted under a certain title) can be gained only once 
in a day unless it has been made an exception to the 
rule by the Holy Father (Canon 928-1). 

3. A partial indulgence may be gained as often in a 
day as the good work is repeated, unless express notice 
to the contrary is given by the grantor. (Canon 928-2). 

4. When a person performs the works prescribed for 
a plenary indulgence and fails to gain the plenary indul- 
gence, he may gain partial indulgence in proportion to 
his dispositions (Canon 926). 

5. No one can gain an indulgence for another who is 
alive. Indulgences may be gained directly for one’s 
own benefit by the person who fulfils the conditions, or 


by suffrage for an individual or for individuals who are 
iead. 
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6. All indulgences granted by the Holy See are applica- 
ble to the Souls in Purgatory, unless restricted by the 
Holy Father (Canon 930). 


ConpDITIONS 


1. State of Grace—Persons gaining the indulgence 
must be free from mortal sin and have the required purity 
of soul when the works prescribed are finished—that is, 
-when the last condition is fulfilled (Canon 925-1). 

2. Intention—There must be at least a general inten- 
tion to gain indulgences. It is sufficient to form, in the 
morning, an intention to gain and apply all the indulgences 
annexed to prayers and other good works which a person 
will perform during the day (Canon 925-2). 

3. Works—(a) All works prescribed must be performed 
piously ; and at the proper time or place, if any particular 
time or place is specified. (925-2). 

(b) Prayers and works that are of obligation, like 
hearing Mass on Sunday, saying the Divine Office, and 
so forth, will not suffice to gain an indulgence, unless such 
concession is made by the grantor. When prayers, or 
other good works to which indulgences are annexed, 
are imposed in confession as sacramental penance, the 
penitent can perform the penance and gain the indulgences 
at the same time (Canon 932.) 

(c) When several indulgences are attached to the same 
thing, place or action, under different titles (for example, 
when a visit to a church, prayers for our Holy Father, and 
other good works are prescribed to gain indulgences on a 
special feast, and on the same day indulgences may be 
gained by reception into a sodality, or membership in 
several indulgenced confraternities, and so forth), the 
conditions or good works must be repeated as often as 
one wishes to gain the indulgence, unless the action re- 
quired is confession or Holy Communion; or unless the 
terms by which the indulgences are granted expressly 
state that several indulgences may be gained by perform- 
ing the action or actions at one time (Canon 933). 

4. Works for Plenary Indulgence—The ordinary works 
prescribed for gaining a plenary indulgence are: Pious 
visit or visits to a church or public oratory; or to a chapel 
of a religious community, for members of the community ; 
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confession and Holy Communion; prayers for the inten- 
tion of the Pope. 

5. Visit—When an indulgence is to be gained on a cer- 
tain day, the visit to the church or oratory may be made 
any time between mid-day (noon) of the preceding day 
and midnight of the indulgenced day. Unless a particular 
church or public oratory is named the visit may be made 
to any church. 

Religious and inmates of religious houses, schools, hos- 
pitals, asylums, and similar institutions may visit the 
chapel of the institution (Canon 929). 

6. Confession and Holy Communion—(a) When a 
special confession is prescribed, it may be made any time 
within eight days of the indulgenced day. 

(b) Communion received on the vigil (the day preced- 
ing the indulgenced day), will suffice. Confession and 
Holy Communion within the eight days immediately fol- 
lowing the indulgenced day will suffice (Canon 931-7). 

(c). The indulgence of a mission, retreat, novena, trid- 
uum and of other religious exercises of that kind, may be 
gained by confession and Communion within the octave 
immediately following the close of the pious exercises 
(Canon 931-3): 

(d) Persons who, as a rule, go to confession at least 
twice a month; or who devoutly receive the Holy Commu- 
nion daily, or at least five times in the week, may gain 
all indulgences occurring between their confessions, except 
the indulgences of a jubilee, or extraordinary indulgences 
like to those of a jubilee, published as such by the Holy 
See (Canon 931-3). 

7. Prayers—(a) The prayers for the intention of our 
Holy Father the Pope must be vocal prayers; prayers 
said with the lips. They need not be said aloud, but the 
words should be formed by the lips. Interior or mental 
prayer only, is ‘not sufficient (Canon 934-1). 

(b) Fivé Hail Marys and five Our Fathers, or any 
other prayers of equal length, will satisfy the obligation, 
unless special prayers are prescribed. 

(c) If special prayers are designated, they may be said 
in any language; but they must be said from a copy or 
version authorized by the Holy See or by the Ordinary of 
a diocese in which the language of the translated prayer 
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is in use. Such special prayers must be said without 
any change of text or meaning by addition, subtraction 
or interpolation (Canon 934-2). 

(d) The prayers may be said alone, or in union with 
others, or alternately with others or by silently and men- 
tally following another who prays aloud (Canon 934-3). 

Commutation—Confessors are authorized to commute 
pious works enjoined for gaining indulgences for deaf 
mutes, or other penitents, who are lawfully hindered from 
performing the prayers or words prescribed (Canon 935). 

Indulgences connected with feasts and their octaves are 
transferred when the feast or its solemnity is transferred 
(Canon 922). 

Indulgences connected with feasts and other objects of 
piety are lost only when the object is completely de- 
stroyed or is sold (Canon 924). 


The Ethics and History of Cremation 


Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 
The “Catholic World.” 


HE decree of the Holy Office, May 16, 1886, which 

forbade cremation to Catholics, declared that the 
modern defenders of cremation were “either men of 
doubtful faith, or men who belonged to the Masonic sect.” 
There is ample warrant for this charge. Reviews like the 
Rivista Della Massoneria (June 1, 1871) the Monde 
' Maconnique (September, 1876), and La Chaine d’Union 
(1878)—all French and Italian organs of Freemasonry 
—strongly advocated cremation. The Freemason Ghisleri 
in the. Almanacco dei Libert Muratori for 1881, says: 
“Catholics have good reason to oppose cremation; this 
purification of the dead by means of fire would shake to 
its foundations Catholic predominance, based on the terror 
with which it has surrounded death.” Another Freemason, 
Gorini, in his ‘La Purificazione dei Morti,” writes: “Our 
task is not confined to the mere burning of the dead, but 
extends to burning and destroying superstition as well.” 
He even advocates selling the ashes of the dead to farm- 
ers, adding: “The result would be that this common 
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material would partially return to be incarnated in the 
bodies of the living Milanese, that which had served the 
lives of their former progenitors resuming in them a new 
life. Such is the only transmigration of souls that can be 
verified, such is the only resurrection of the body recog- 
nized by science.” 

On December 15, 1886, the Holy Office issued a second 
decree, depriving of Christian burial any Catholic who 
of his own free will ordered his body to be cremated, and 
persevered in this intention until death. 

If one is cremated by the will of others—relatives or 
friends—the rites of the Church may be performed both 
in the house of the deceased and in the church. Care 
must be taken, however, to avoid scandal by announcing 
the facts in the case in the local press. No scandal is 
given if the parishioners are aware that the cremation is 
being carried out against the will of the deceased. A 
priest, however, is not allowed to accompany the body to 
the crematory, or to convey the ashes to the place of 
burial in ecclesiastical fashion; nor is he allowed to per- 
form the funeral rites over the ashes “as if the body 
were present.” The burial of the ashes in a consecrated 
grave is allowed, because the deceased cannot be deprived 
of this right by the fault of others. 

On July 27, 1892, the Holy Office issued a third de- 
cree, which forbade the last sacraments to Catholics, even 
if not Masons, who insisted upon having their bodies 
cremated after having been warned of the condemnation. 
It also forbade priests to say Mass publicly—private 
Masses are allowed—for the repose of the souls of such 
persons. 

These three decrees of the Holy Office make clear the 
reasons of the Church’s ban upon cremation. She con- 
demns it not because it is contrary to the Divine or the 
natural law, but because it directly tends to diminish 
man’s reverence for the dead, goes counter to the ancient 
traditional usage of the Church, and is associated almost 
exclusively with the aims and spirit of unbelievers, who 
question the immortality of the soul and the resurrection 
of the body. 





